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IN THIS ISSUE 


‘‘To Form a More Perfect Union”’ 


As IN FORMER YEARS a substantial portion of the January 
issue of STATE GOVERNMENT is devoted to the activities of 
the organization of all the states—the Council of State Gov- 
ernments. Since its establishment in 1925 as the American 
Legislators’ Association, the Council has increasingly served 
to resolve interstate and federal-state problems and to assist 
in the perfecting of state services. After twenty years of 
growth and development, the major purpose of the Council 
remains the promotion of effective, democratic, co-opera- 
tive government. 

Although the major concern of the Council has been with 
the problems and policies of government—federal and 
state—its work has been guided by the belief which Gov- 
ernor J. Melville Broughton of North Carolina so well ex- 
presses (see page 3) that “the task of building a greater 
America is not one for Washington alone or for the respec- 
tive state capitols. It is a task for all the people. Government 
—state and federal—is but the organized agency through 
which the will of the people may be expressed and their 
needs served.” 

Just as the states have responsibility regarding policies 
of nationwide scope, so they are likewise increasingly recog- 
nizing their responsibilities to the counties, townships, and 
the urban and rural communities of which they are com- 
posed. Intrastate relations are of growing interest and 
concern to the states. 


THe STATES ORGANIZE FOR THE FUTURE 

Convening in Chicago on December 1 and 2, the policy- 
forming and governing agency of the Council of State 
Governments, the Board of Managers, exemplified that 
progressive leadership and sense of responsibility for which 
Governor Broughton has called. The recurring theme of 
the sessions of the Board was not states’ rights, but states’ 
opportunities. As major areas of public policy were con- 
sidered, the desire expressed repeatedly by governors, leg- 
islators, and administrators was that the states should lead 
in the task of building a better post-war America. Illustra- 
tive of this sense of state responsibility and leadership was 
the careful consideration given by the Board to provisions 
against unemployment during the reconversion period. De 
tailed attention was given to a survey of state unemploy- 
ment compensation systems, and a report accompanied by 
a seven-point program for strengthening and expanding 
state employment security (see back cover) was suggested 
by the Board for consideration by the states. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Reviewing the success of the states in marshaling their 
resources for the prosecution of the war and for planning 
to meet the problems of peace, the report of the executive 
director of the Council of State Governments to the Board 
of Managers (page 4) describes how the states have put 
their fiscal houses in order, reduced over-all indebtedness 
by approximately 25 per cent, maintained tax rates to guard 
against inflation, argaundlated within the past two years 
and invested in govesrfnjent* bonds more than $4 billion, and 
laid up in their unemployment compensation reserve funds 
more than $6 billion. Touching briefly upon the work of 
the commissions on post-war reconstruction and develop- 
ment established in the several states, the report of the 
executive director reviews the economic problems cur- 


rently before the states, emphasizing in particular the role 
of the states in public works planning, in the development 
of unemployment compensation systems, provision for the 
veterans of World War II, education and social services, 
the disposition of surplus war property, and the reorgan- 
ization of the machinery of state government. 


DEVELOPING CiIvIL AVIATION 


During the past year, particular interest has been mani- 
fest in the relation of the states to the future of civil avia- 
tion. Problems involving the planning and development of 
airport construction and the relation of state to federal 
agencies in the vast program of expansion which is contem- 
plated for the post-war period, have been of concern to 
federal, state, and local officials and to the aviation indus- 
try. Of equal importance are problems growing out of the 
policies of the states with regard to the taxation of the 
equipment and gasoline of commercial airlines. State re- 
sponsibility in connection with the development of civil 
aviation was high on the agenda of the annual meeting of 
the Board of Managers. Ways in which the states may 
most effectively deal with some of the problems which ex- 
panding aviation presents are discussed in this issue (page 
8) by Sheldon B. Steers, Director of the Michigan Board 
of Aeronautics, and President of the National Association 
of State Aviation Officials. 


LEGISLATION FoR 1945 


Of particular interest to the Board of Managers were the 
war and post-war legislative proposals and uniform laws 
prepared by the Drafting Committee of the Council of 
State Governments (see page 10). Draft legislation sug- 
gested for consideration in the 1945 lawmaking sessions 
was of primary concern at regional legislative meetings held 
in New Orleans, Louisiana; Phoenix, Arizona; Hartford, 
Connecticut; and Chicago, Illinois, during December. 

The focus of the suggested legislation is upon the needs 
of the men and women in the armed forces. The Proof of 
Wills Act, the Conservators for Missing Personnel Act, 
the Powers of Attorney Act, the Evidence of Death or 
Other Status of Missing Persons Act, and the Acknowledg- 
ments and Other Notarial Acts by Service Personnel Act 
—all are immediately important to service personnel, and 
are sponsored by the War Department. 

Executive CoMMITTEE ELECTED 

An important transaction at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the Council of State Governments is 
the election of an Executive Committee for the ensuing 
year. The Executive Committee is composed of the presi- 
dent, who is a governor; the first, second and third vice- 
presidents; an auditor who is a state fiscal officer; the 
honorary president of the Council; and the executive di- 
rector. The first vice-president serves as chairman of the 
Board. Officers are pictured on the frontispiece. 

Elected to the Board as managers-at-large for terms of 
five years were the Honorable William B. Belknap of Ken- 
tucky, former president of the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, governor 
of Massachusetts. 


CORRECTION, PAGE 14 
| As this issue went to press it was reported that a final | 
| tally of ballots in the Missouri voting on the Unicameral 
State Legislature revealed the defeat of the proposal. 
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Organizing the States for the Future 


Growing Responsibilities Require Better Government 


By J. MELVILLE BrRouGHTON 


Governor of North Carolina 


VERY STATE in the American union is better or- 
ganized today than ever before. The challenge of 
war in its unprecedented proportions has stimu- 

lated achievements hitherto deemed impractical or im- 
possible. A responsive citizenship, stirred by patriotic 
fervor, has accepted and even demanded the streamlin- 
ing of state government and the abandonment of out- 
moded procedures. 

Governors know that more people are active in the 
affairs of state government than at any previous time. 
Selective service boards, civilian defense committees, 
farm and industrial labor commissions—all state func- 
tions—are but a few of the many activities engaging 
much of the time of thousands of citizens. Though no 
salaries or compensation are involved, refusals to serve 
are rare, and efficiency of service is quite remarkable. 

Undoubtedly this is a healthy state of affairs. It is 

the very opposite of undesirable bureaucratic govern- 
ment. It is the people taking a lively part in their own 
wvernment. Indeed, it is democracy at work. 
Can this sort of working organization of government 
be projected into after-war times? Can state govern- 
ment be made so direct, simple, and efficient as to evoke 
continued and increasing participation on the part of the 
people? Have we been thinking too much of govern- 
ment of the people and for the people, and too little 
about government by the people? 

While it may be too much to expect that the zeal of 
war times will continue unabated into the days of peace, 
it is worth while to note some of the motivating causes 
of wartime response and to consider whether substan- 
tially similar results cannot be obtained in normal times. 

In times of war or other emergencies, government— 
state and national—is more direct and less political or 
partisan. People like the game of politics, but they want 
season limits observed. A government actuated by petty 
political considerations will evoke the enthusiastic re- 
sponse only of petty politicians. 

Furthermore, in wartime there is a minimum of red 
tape and a maximum of action. A citizen called upon to 
render service to his state feels that he is joining a going 
concern. Things happen. The sense of futility and frus- 
tration is gone. “Onward, Christian Soldiers” is a mov- 
ing song for people on the march, but it is an inept 
tune for a political merry-go-round. 

In times of war, precedents are regarded as guide- 
posts, but not as dead-ends. This technique likewise has 
its appeal. Our people generally have respect for her- 
itages, but they refuse to be hostages to the past. 

Another attribute revealed by war conditions is the 
willingness and readiness of citizens to take a hand when 
something worth while is being undertaken. Difficulties 
and sacrifices are but challenges. The citizen who but 
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yesteryear was inclined cynically to say, “Oh, yeah?” is 
now saying, “Come on, let’s go!” 

State governments failing to draw some lessons from 
these manifestations will miss a great opportunity. Our 
governments must be organized in such fashion as to 
win the approbation and support of an increasing num- 
ber of citizens. They must be geared to the tempo of 
achievement. 


IMPROVING LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


In what particulars can state governments be so im- 
proved in their organization as better to serve their 
citizens and earn more widespread support and partici- 
pation? The solution is not easy, but at least it can be 


‘attempted. 


Legislative procedure is the oldest and most funda- 
mental state function. There is and can be no substitute 
in a democracy. But can it be improved? Many states, 
following the exact pattern of a century or more ago, 
evidently do not think so. Others believe that legislative 
procedures and methods can be modernized and im- 
proved. What is more, they are doing something about 
it. Some are trying or considering the doubtful ex- 
pedient of annual sessions. Others are trying the system 
of split sessions, with a period for introduction of bills, 
an interval for study, and a final session for enactment 
—a system with theoretical advantages which has not 
proved uniformly successful. The state of Nebraska has 
adopted, with apparent satisfaction, the wholly novel and 
unique plan of a non-partisan unicameral legislative 
body, sponsored by one of the truly great liberals of 
our day, the late George Norris. ' 

Without presuming to suggest the system for any 
state, it may be observed that certain principles and 
policies have been widely adopted with uniform success. 
One of these is continuity in the legislative process. 
Biennial or even annual sessions of sixty or ninety days’ 
duration are alone inadequate and unsatisfactory. Tax- 
ing and spending policies need continuous study. A 
permanent budget commission, or its equivalent, with 
legislative and public representation, aided by a well- 
staffed tax research agency, has been found by many 
states to be the satisfactory answer. In our state such 
a system, adopted twenty years ago, has proved an:az- 
ingly successful. In some states certain joint legislative 
committees, including those dealing with finance, ap- 
propriations, and institutional care, hold interim meet- 
ings with public hearings. These are innovations and 
experiments which have proved measurably successful. 
Slavish devotion to the past should not prevent changes 
in legislative procedure that will improve the efficiency 
and service of state government. Of this we may be cer- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Report of the Executive Director to the 
Board of Managers 


Activities of the Council of State Governments during 1944 


ernments has been a defense and war agency. It 

has been so recognized by the federal government, 
and it has been so used by the states. To the extent of 
its ability and resources, the Council has attempted to 
facilitate in 1944, as in other years, the resolution of 
the states to dedicate everything they have to the su- 
preme task of winning the war. 

In this war effort the states have been eminently suc- 
cessful. The operation of the selective service program, 
the rationing program, the motor truck transport pro- 
gram, and the salvage, conservation, and migratory farm 
labor programs all bear witness to the ability of the 
states to organize all of their facilities and resources, 
and to direct them into one channel to a common end. 

The success of our governments—federal and state— 
in working together and in organizing and operating 
our civilian war programs and activities is comparable 
in many ways to the success which we have had on 
various fronts around the world, and it has contributed 
greatly to that success. 

Our annual reports in 1942 and 1943 have described 
in detail these policies, plans, and programs, and their 
organization and administration. Suffice it to say that 
these jobs are still our main jobs and will continue to 
have priority with all of the states until victory is as- 
sured. 

Two years ago, the Board of Managers of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, realizing that whereas it is 
necessary in time of peace to prepare for war, it is 
likewise necessary in time of war to prepare for peace, 
authorized and directed the Council of State Govern- 
ments to work with the states in developing a construc- 
tive plan and program for post-war America. Great 
progress has been made toward this objective. 

Almost all of the states have put their fiscal houses 
in order, and today the states are in better financial 
condition than they have been at any other time during 
the past half-century. The states have reduced their 
over-all indebtedness by approximately 25 per cent; in 
general, they have maintained tax rates to assist in the 
anti-inflation program; they have accumulated within 
the past two years, and have invested in government 
bonds, more than $4 billion ; and they now have in their 
unemployment compensation reserve funds more than 
$6 billion. 

All of the states have established commissions on 
post-war reconstruction and development, and these 
commissions have been diligently developing construc- 
tive and practical programs for the reconversion to 
peace. 

Many of these programs will be submitted to the 
state legislatures that meet in January, and these legis- 
latures will have an opportunity—a rare opportunity— 
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to see that the states shall be in a position to do their 
part of the job, that all-important job of insuring that 
those things for which we have fought are preserved, 
and that democratic government is conserved and ex- 
panded. 

The states, in 1945, will consider and take action 
upon many subjects of interest and concern to all of 
their citizens. 


GENERAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Concrete and specific plans and suggestions will be 
presented for developing and expanding our economy, 
increasing our national income, maintaining reasonably 
full employment, and raising our standard of living. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, these com- 
missions on post-war reconstruction will recommend 
state action for encouraging and assisting business, 
industry, and agriculture on many fronts, for only in 
this way can we hope to attain and develop that “‘adven- 
ture in prosperity.” 


Pusitic Works 


The states will consider programs for public works, 
developed in such a way as to repair essential facilities 
that have been worn down through war use and because 
of lack of both materials and manpower. They will also 
consider the construction of needed new works, such as 
additional highways, public buildings, educational and 
eleemosynary institutions, additional hospital facilities, 
water works and sanitary engineering, and—in co- 
operation with other levels of government—the devel- 
opment of a large-scale housing program in order to 
begin that long-delayed and much-needed effort for the 
elimination of slums and for the providing of decent 
housing for that large segment of our population in need 
of such facilities. 

In addition, there will undoubtedly be a large-scale 
airport program after the war. If aviation is to develop 
in America, airport facilities must be available through- 
out the country ; and whereas it is easy to overempha- 
size and perhaps exaggerate the possibilities in this 
field, nevertheless we are to some extent in the same 
position today with respect to the airplane that we were 
forty years ago with respect to the automobile. 

The building of roads contributed materially to the 
development of our gigantic automobile industry, that 
marvel of the first quarter of the twentieth century. To 
a very considerable extent, likewise, the building of 
airports will maintain and develop our aviation industry. 

These post-war public works programs, being devel- 
oped in the states, are in many instances organized, 
planned, blue-printed, financed, and ready to go. In 
many other instances, the programs are not this fat 
along at the present time, but great and rapid progress 
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is being made, and plans, programs, and bills designed 
to expedite this work will be submitted to practically 
all of the state legislatures when they meet in January. 

These public works programs, properly timed and 
scheduled, will contribute materially if need should arise 
to that all-important task of America: the providing 
of necessary, worth-while jobs for our people. 


State UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION SYSTEMS 


One of the major problems before the states today is 
the development of a comprehensive program for ex- 
panding and improving our state unemployment com- 
pensation systems. 

When the Social Security Act was passed in 1935, the 
unemployment compensation and public assistance pro- 
grams were built upon the federal-state co-operative 
plan that had proved so successful in the development 
and administration of our agricultural, highway, health, 
and vocational education programs. 

An over-all national program was established, but 
administration and operation was left in the hands of 
the states. 

For nine years, the states have administered unem- 
ployment compensation. Throughout this period, includ- 
ing both depression and war-boom, the states have de- 
veloped and improved their systems and have amended 
their statutes, when necessary, to meet the needs of the 
times. 

Upon several occasions, efforts have been made .by 
some groups and agencies to abolish the federal-state 
co-operative program with respect to unemployment 
compensation and to substitute therefor a federal plan 
and program administered directly by the federal gov- 
ernment. The states have opposed this proposal for 
the following reasons: 

(1) The present system has worked well, and has 
provided necessary compensation for the unemployed. 

(2) All of our experience with respect to public serv- 
ices has demonstrated the desirability of operating those 
services to the greatest extent possible through those 
governmental units closest to the people if effective and 
economical service is to be maintained. 

(3) Governmental services, developed and adminis- 


tered by local units of government, can best serve the 


differing needs of people in different sections of this 
widespread country of ours. 

Sut the states realize that the post-war period in all 
probability will produce problems greater than any that 
have hitherto confronted our unemployment compensa- 
tion systems; and that it is possible that sudden and 
large-scale unemployment might develop for some pe- 
riod of time after the war. With this in mind, almost all 
of the states are planning at the meeting of the legis- 
latures in January to look to their unemployment com- 
pensation systems; to see that their tax systems are 
geared to meet any need which may arise; to see that 
their reserve funds remain solvent ; to extend the cover- 
age of their state unemployment compensation systems 
in order to include additional groups of people; and to 
examine their unemployment compensation payments 
and the duration of such payments in order to insure 
that their systems, in operation in the post-war period, 
shall actually constitute an effective cushion against 


temporary unemployment. Definite suggestions for the 
improvement of state systems of unemployment com- 
pensation have been recommended by the Board of 
Managers to the states for their consideration. 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


All of the states are organizing their facilities and 
developing ways and means to provide opportunities 
and necessary care and service for their returning vet- 
erans. Many state legislatures did much in this direc- 
tion in 1943; and all of the state commissions on post- 
war reconstruction and development have given this 
subject first consideration. 

The Council of State Governments has been working 
with the states and with the federal government in an 
effort to develop a well-rounded, constructive program, 
and the states have been constantly and currently ad- 
vised relative to federal legislation and administrative 
actions in this field, with the result that state activities 
have been designed to supplement national programs. 

State funds have been made available and the states 
have organized and are organizing their facilities to 
provide every possible opportunity for veterans; to 
provide all necessary medical care and treatment; and 
to provide extensive and specific educational opportuni- 
ties, designed to meet the particular needs of their men 
and women who will return from the armed services 
to civilian life; and also to provide ways and means to 
assist them in every way possible to re-establish them- 
selves in our civilian economy. 

To this task the states—all of them—will dedicate 
their resources and their facilities with pride and with 
enthusiasm, because they realize, in the words of the 
distinguished president of the council of State Govern- 
ments, Governor Saltonstall, that: 


The future of our country will rest largely in the hands 
of the men and women now in our armed forces. They will 
be the dominating force in civic affairs. We must give them 
the chance to complete their education, to be rehabilitated 
and retrained so that they may be employed in useful work. 

We must guide them and see that they assume their re- 
sponsibilities as well as enjoy their privileges. They have 
become experts in war. It will be our fault if they do not 
become experts in peace. 


The states realize that in doing this job—doing it 
fully and well—they will develop a post-war society in 
which the veteran will provide that new strength and 
new leadership so essential for the welfare of post-war 
America and the post-war world. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


If there is one thing in addition to our industrial 
genius for which the United States is well known 
throughout the world, it is for its extensive and far- 
flung system of public education. America has the most 
elaborate system of public education, from kindergarten 
through university, of any country in the world. This 
system has been built, developed, maintained, and oper- 
ated by the states; and the states are now examining 
their educational systems with the idea of making neces- 
sary changes and additions in order to meet more ef- 
fectively the needs of their people. 

Educators agree that many changes are necessary and 
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desirable—changes which will provide additional facili- 
ties, especially in the realm of adult education and voca- 
tional training and guidance. To these problems the 
commissions on post-war reconstruction and develop- 
ment in the states, in co-operation with their educational 
authorities, have been directing their attention. The 
suggestions that will be made in this field to the coming 
legislatures will constitute one of the most important 
parts of the post-war program. 

America believes in public education. It is the bed- 
rock of our democracy, and America means to keep it 
strong and sound. 

The commissions, in co-operation with medical, 
health, and welfare officials, have also developed plans 
for extending and improving our health and social serv- 
ices. Our experiences with Selective Service have again 
indicated, as they did in World War I, that America 
can spend to great advantage more of her energy, her 
time, and her resources in safeguarding and caring for 
the health and welfare of her citizens. No expenditures 
provide greater dividends. 

There is a general belief that war must be followed 
by periods of unrest, characterized by an increase in 
crime. Many people believe that this is inevitable be- 
cause, they say, “it always has happened.” Many things 
have happened in the past that need not happen again. 
They have happened in far too many instances because 
we have not carefully appraised our problems and de- 
vised ways and means to meet new and changing situa- 
tions. 

The Council of State Governments has had a very 
effective Committee on Crime Prevention and Control, 
and this committee has developed and submitted to the 
states suggestions which it is certain will eliminate many 
of the circumstances which in the past have been re- 
sponsible for many of our difficulties. 


SurpLtus WAR PROPERTY 


About ten months ago, the administrator of the Sur- 
plus War Property Administration suggested to the 
Council of State Governments that it work with his 
organization in developing an administrative plan for 
the orderly and effective disposal of surplus war prop- 
erty to the states and their political subdivisions. 

The Council established a technical committee com- 
posed of state purchasing agents, and this committee, 
working with the staff of the Surplus War Property 
Administration in Washington over a period of months, 
developed a simple operating plan to handle this work. 

The plan, in essence, provided for the organization 
on the federal level of four disposal agencies that would 
be responsible for assembling, tabulating, and distribut- 
ing all war property declared to be surplus by federal 
departments, institutions, or agencies; and for the des- 
ignation of or establishment in each of the states of a 
central purchasing agency to handle directly all pur- 
chases of surplus war property for the state itself, its 
departments, and its agencies, and which would act 
as the agent of the federal government, on the one 
hand, and as agent of the political subdivisions of the 
state, on the other, in the disposal of such property to 
the political subdivisions of the state. 

This plan contemplated to every extent possible the 


fullest use of already existing governmental institutions 
and agencies on the federal, state, and local levels ; and 
every effort was made in developing this plan to avoid 
the establishment of additional and duplicating machin- 
ery which, in the very nature of the problem, would only 
cause difficulty and confusion. 

This plan was approved by the Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration and was submitted to the Gover- 
nors’ Conference at its annual meeting in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, on May 30 of this year. The Governors’ 
Conference approved the plan in principle and author- 
ized the staff to work with the Surplus War Property 
Administration in developing administrative procedures 
to put the plan into effect. 

Since that time new Congressional legislation has 
abolished the Surplus War Property Administration 
and has established the Surplus Property Board. This 
board has been appointed only recently, and it has be- 
fore it for early action the problem of determining how 
it will proceed in disposing of surplus war property to 
governmental units, departments, and agencies. 

If the Surplus Property Board approves the afore- 
said plan, submitted to it by the Surplus War Property 
Administration, it will probably be necessary for some 
of the states to enact legislation to enlarge the facilities 
and responsibilities of their state purchasing depart- 
ments. 


THe MacuINery OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


One of the most interesting chapters in _ political 
science has to do with the manner in which the states— 
especially during the past thirty years—have expanded 
their public services and perfected their governmental 
machinery to meet the increasing demands of our rap- 
idly expanding industrial economy. 

In the decade following the first World War, thirty- 
two of the forty-eight states made elaborate studies of 
their state governments, and to a very considerable 
degree reorganized their governmental machinery. It 
was during this period that many of the states estab- 
lished their budget systems, their central accounting 
systems, their personnel systems, their central purchas- 
ing agencies, and, in many instances, revised and im- 
proved their legislative and judicial procedures. 

In almost every state the state government is the 
largest and the most important “business” in that state. 
And in almost all of the states, the governors, the legis- 
latures, and the various departments and agencies are 
now considering how the state governmental machinery 
can be improved in order to insure that this mést im- 
portant business is well-organized and well-adminis- 
tered in the post-war period. 

Many states are studying their basic law, their con- 
stitutions, the organization of their legislatures, and 
their legislative procedures, the possibility of improving 
their administrative departments and agencies, and all 
of the states are devising ways and means of making 
state government an effective instrument for the doing 
of jobs that have to be done and for the meeting of 
needs that have to be met. 

One can say, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, 
that prior to 1910 the three areas of government-—fed- 
eral, state, and local—to a very large extent, had sepa- 
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rate duties and responsibilities with respect to govern- 

mental services. Each area of government determined 

policy and programs in its field, and each area admin- 
istered and financed its programs directly. 

There were a number of joint activities among the 
states and their localities, but the federal government 
did not embark upon co-operative governmental pro- 
grams to any considerable extent until 1914. 

Since that time, all three areas of government— 
federal, state, and local—have increasingly developed 
and administered co-operative governmental programs 
covering almost all of our major governmental services, 
such as agriculture, highway development, public 
health, vocational education, social security, and so 
forth. This movement doubtless will continue. 

The instrument for implementing these co-operative 
governmental programs is the so-called “grant-in-aid” 
—grants-in-aid from the states to localities, and grants- 
in-aid from the federal government to the states. That 
has been the pattern—that, to a large extent, is the 
pattern—and for thirty years the pattern has fit our 
needs and the programs have worked well. 

Within recent years, in some places and with respect 
to certain activities, there has been a tendency to change 
this pattern. In some instances, efforts have been made 
to establish new federal machinery to perform service 
jobs directly, all the way down to the individual citizen. 
The WPA was an example, and the ill-fated effort of 
the OCD in the latter part of 1941 was another. 

In other instances, efforts have been made and are 
being made to develop a governmental pattern by which 
the federal government will promote, develop, and oper- 
ate public services from the federal government directly 
with the thousands of political subdivisions of the states. 

This is not an academic question, having to do solely 
with the question of political jurisdictions. This is an 
important, practical, immediate, operating problem. It 
is a question and a problem now being considered by 
the Surplus Property Board. It is perhaps the major 
question and problem now being considered by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and Congressional com- 
mittees in the development of a bill designed to estab- 
lish and construct a countrywide system of airports. It 
was a major question in writing and enacting veterans’ 
legislation. And it has been and will again be a major 
question and problem with respect to unemployment 
compensation and other social security measures. 

Generally speaking, there are three questions that 
might be pertinent : 

(1) Is it desirable to maintain, to improve, to perfect, and 
to use the governmental machinery that we already 
have in this country to do our public jobs—govern- 
mental machinery which in the main has served us 
well, and which in the main has met the needs of 
changing times—rather than to establish new machin- 
ery whenever a new problem arises or whenever it is 
necessary to do more in an old familiar field? 

(2) Is it desirable to maintain local control over govern- 
mental departments, institutions, and agencies which 
primarily serve local needs? 

(3) Is it desirable to maintain, to develop, and to expand 
to every extent possible civilian interest in our 
governmental services by encouraging civilian partici- 
pation? Is it desirable, as we expand government for 


the people, as we will, to emphasize likewise the 1m- 
portance of government by the people? 

If these things are desirable, it will be necessary for 
the states and the organization of the states constantly 
to promote them and insist upon them as new and large- 
scale public programs are developed for the post-war 
period. 

Co-operative governmental programs operated from 
the federal government to the states and from the states 
to the local governments—to repeat—have worked, and 
have worked well, in an effective and economical fash- 
ion. These programs have met the needs as they have 
developed, and in operation they have been under the 
control of and responsive to the will of the people. 

If this pattern is worth maintaining, we shall have to 
believe in it, and work for it in the months and the 
years to come. 


CONTINUING ACTIVITIES OF THE COUNCIL 


The Council of State Governments has maintained 
and to some extent enlarged its regular and continuing 
services to the states. 

The Interstate Legislative Reference Bureau is used 
more and more every year by state legislators and by 
state administrative officials. The Inquiry and Research 
Section has expanded its facilities in order to provide 
more comprehensive and current services. By way of 
example, a number of bulletins and studies with respect 
to immediate and pending questions have been prepared 
for your consideration. 

Every effort has been made to maintain the excel- 
lence of the publications of the Council: the monthly 
magazine, STATE GOVERNMENT; the biennial reference 
manual, The Book of the States; the weekly Digest of 
Attorneys General Opinions ; the Washington Legisla- 
tive Bulletin. 

The commissions on interstate co-operation in all 
of the states have been increasingly recognized as the 
state agencies responsible for developing and promoting 
interstate co-operation. And interstate co-operation itself 
has become an increasingly important—in fact, an in- 
dispensable—part of our day-to-day public work. 
Through these state commissions in interstate co-opera- 
tion, interstate problems with respect to highways, motor 
truck regulations, unemployment compensation, inter- 
state trade barriers, liquor control, water management, 
crime, parole, and probation have been handled in a 
manner that has become almost routine and automatic. 

The special interstate projects that have been launched 
by the Council of State Governments—the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River Basin, the Inter- 
state Commission on the Potomac River Basin, the 


Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission—all have 


operated with increased efficiency and to the satisfaction 
of all of the participating states. 

The Interstate Parole and Probation Compact has 
now been put into effect by thirty-eight of the forty- 
eight states, and we hope the other ten will join in this 
compact at the coming sessions of their legislatures. 

During the year, the Council has worked very closely 
with the nine states in the Missouri River Valley; and 
the Missouri Valley States Committee has made prog- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Development of State Aviation Agencies 


By Bb. STEERS 


Director, Michigan Board of Aeronautics 
President, National Association of State Aviation Officials 


HILE THE International Civil Aviation Con- 

\ \ j ference in Chicago wrestled with international 

air routes and global landing base problems, 
the National Aviation Clinic, meeting concurrently in 
November in Oklahoma City, was concerned with plan- 
ning and co-ordinating national aviation interests and 
developments. Participating in the clinic were state avi- 
ation officials who had scheduled the annual conference 
of the National Association of State Aviation Officials 
to meet two days in advance of the clinic. 

At the NASAO annual conference and during discus- 
sions at the National Aviation Clinic, the state aviation 
officials emphasized again and again that the states 
must be ready to shoulder their aviation responsibilities 
in the immediate post-war period and in preparation 
for the air age. It was evident at Oklahoma City that 
in the development of private flying, commercial air 
transport, and aviation generally, the states must pull 
their share of the load. The states must also be ready, 
in co-operation with the federal government, to develop 
a national airport plan and carry out a sound regulatory 
policy on a national, state, and local basis. 

To discharge these obligations properly, the NASAO, 
the Civil Aviation Joint Legislative Committee, and 
others devoted months of study to the development of 
an aviation legislative program for consideration by 
the forty-four state legislatures that will meet in Janu- 
ary, 1945, and as a guide for public officials generally. 
The program includes three legislative proposals: (1) 
a State Aeronautics Department Act, (2) a State Air- 
ports Act, and (3) a Model State Airport Zoning Act. 
The adoption of these acts by those states requiring 
such legislation will go far to prepare the states to meet 
their responsibilities in this critical period. 


STATE AERONAUTICS COMMISSIONS 


What is the present status of state control, and why 
is this legislation so necessary? Prior to the present 
war, aviation was in many respects an infant industry 
with relatively few regulatory problems. Although some 
thirty-seven states had agencies exercising certain 
powers with respect to aviation, many were of an ad- 
visory or promotional nature, financed with inadequate 
appropriations. It seems clear that our post-war aviation 
problems, greatly magnified by tremendous wartime 
expansion, must be met by expanded activity on the 
part of the states. It is evident that every state must 
have an aviation agency. The only alternative will be 
for the states to vacate the aviation field, leaving it to 
the exclusive control of the national government. 

For these reasons and in order to carry on the nec- 
essary regulatory and developmental activities, the 
NASAO urges the establishment of aeronautics com- 


missions or aviation departments in the states where at 
present none exist. These states are: Arizona, Calli- 
fornia, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Texas, and Washington. At the same 
time, it urges that every state re-examine its air legisla- 
tion, including that relating to airport development and 
control, in order to be sure the state is properly prepared 
and equipped to meet future demands that will be made 
upon it. It is also apparent that existing state aviation 
commissions will need to be strengthened through in- 
creased appropriations and additional personnel. 

The proposed act for the establishment of an aero- 
nautics department would form a basis for a future 
state aeronautical code and would contribute towards 
making state legislation uniform throughout the coun- 
try. Its purpose would be to develop and regulate aero- 
nautics within the state by creating a state aeronautics 
commission, with a director or commissioner in charge. 
The commission would have general supervision over 
aeronautics within the state and would be empowered 
to encourage, foster, and assist in developing aviation 
generally, and in establishing airports and other naviga- 
tion facilities. It would also have power to issue rules 
and regulations and to establish minimum standards 
necessary to carry out the act. In its declaration of 
policy, the act specifically provides that its purpose is 
to further the public interest and aeronautical progress: 
... by establishing uniform regulation, consistent with 
federal regulations and those of other states, in order that 
those engaged in aeronautics of every character may so en- 
gage with the least possible restrictions, consistent with 
the safety and the rights of others; and by providing for 
co-operation with the federal authorities in the development 
of a national system of civil aviation and for co-ordination 
of the aeronautical activities of those authorities and the 
authorities of this state by assisting in accomplishing the 
purposes of federal legislation and eliminating costly and 
unnecessary duplication of functions properly in the prov- 
ince of federal agencies. 

In every way the act is aimed at supplementing 
rather than supplanting federal regulation. The state 
aviation commission and director established by the act 
would be charged with co-operating with federal and 
local agencies and officials in developing and regulating 
aeronautics. This is most important because pending 
federal legislation dealing with federal aid for airport 
development appears to be based on the concept of 
federal-state co-operation. Even assuming that the states 
would exercise no economic or safety regulatory author- 
ity over aviation and air transportation, there would 
still be need for state agencies empowered to supervise 
the airport construction program proposed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 
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There is a very clear analogy between the develop- 
ment of our national highway system and the proposed 
national airport plan recently publicized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Both, in effect, are federal- 
state-local public works projects for the post-war pe- 
riod and will require large federal grants-in-aid and 
accompanying enabling legislation at the federal and 
state levels to make them effective. 


PENDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


As this is written, Congress is debating a future 
public roads construction program involving the ex- 
penditure of $1,350,000,000 as part of a federal-state 
construction program for the immediate post-war pe- 
riod. Congress is working overtime to enact the pro- 
gram now so that state legislatures which meet in 1945 
—forty-four in all—will be able to pass whatever en- 
abling legislation is necessary to carry out the federal 
program in the states. 

At the same time, Congress has before it the Ran- 
dolph Bill, which would set the stage for a federal- 
state program of airport development and construction 
based on the time-honored and practical system which 


has been so effective in the highway field, namely, 


that federal funds for state and local construction pro- 
jects shall be channeled through state agencies and 
matched in part by state appropriations. 

Federal legislation of the type embraced in the Ran- 
dolph Bill would pave the way for general application 
of the national airport plan throughout the country. 
This plan, as developed by CAA during recent months, 
contemplates the development of 3,050 new airports 
of varying sizes throughout the country and the im- 
provement of 1,625 existing ones at an estimated ex- 
penditure of $1,021,576,495 over a period of five to 
ten years through federal aid with state matching of 
funds. 


Unirorm Arrports Act 


State legislation will be required if the states are 
to meet their responsibilities in this particular field, 
both in the immediate future and in the years to come 
when the airplane will rival the automobile as a popular 
form of transportation. CAA predicts that within ten 
years after the war there will be forty thousand civilian 
planes in use. To assist the state legislatures to prepare 
for such a period, and to further the development of a 
national airport plan, the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials, with the support of the Council of 
State Governments, is recommending the enactment of 
the Uniform Airports Act by all of the states. This bill, 
which is based on the Uniform Airports Act, first pro- 
posed in 1935 by the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, goes somewhat further 
and provides that the state governments should play a 
definite part in developing airports contemplated in the 
proposed national airport plan, in supervising and, to a 
limited extent, regulating those airports now in exist- 
ence. The 1945 revision of the Uniform Airports Act 
should not be confused with the earlier version, which 
contained no provisions relating to the necessity for 
airports conforming to rules and regulations of the 
state aeronautics commission and with current federal 


aeronautics legislation. The new act, in brief, provides 
for the acquisition, establishment, construction, main- 
tenance, and regulation of airports, air navigation facili- 
ties, and airport protection privileges by municipalities ; 
provides for the issuance of bonds and for levying of 
taxes for airport purposes; permits the acceptance of 
federal aid; authorizes joint action by municipalities 
and the state and provides for the appointment of joint 
boards or commissions to construct and regulate air- 
ports. 

In many of the thirty-seven states where some juris- 
diction is exercised over aeronautics, the state aviation 
agencies have power to establish state airports or have 
some supervisory control or authority over the activi- 
ties of municipalities with respect to airport develop- 
ment and control. However, airport legislation in the 
states generally requires revision, modernization, and 
unification. 


STATE AERONAUTICS DEPARTMENT ACT 


There is no question of the power of the state gov- 
ernment and its legislature to control developments in 
the political subdivisions of the states, either directly 
or through the delegation of authority. These are mat- 
ters that can be worked out co-operatively between the 
different areas of government, both now and in the 
future. Each area of government has its part to play 
and the important task is to work out a co-operative 
program in which federal, state, and local governments 
will participate. Continuing efforts on the part of the 
large cities and their organizations to “go it alone” will 
only cause confusion and delay progress. The proposed 
State Aeronautics Department Act and the Uniform 
Airports Act have been advanced with these principles 
in mind and, together with the Model Airport Zoning 
Act, they are recommended to the states for the purpose 
of furthering state-federal-municipal co-operation in 
aeronautics and airport development. 


Mopet Arrports ZONING ACT 


The third measure, which is a part of this over-all 
program of proposed state aviation legislation, is the 
Model Airports Zoning Act, which was drafted by the 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments in the various states in 
1943-44. This legislation is badly needed in some of 
the states and should be considered by the state legis- 
latures which meet in 1945. It would empower political 
subdivisions to promulgate, administer, and enforce 
under the state police power airport zoning regulations 
limiting the height of structures and objects, and other- 
wise to regulate the use of property in the vicinity of 
public airports. 

It is very evident that the states should be prepared 
to assume the responsibility of establishing adequately 
equipped and financed agencies familiar with state and 
local aviation problems. This has been done in Michi- 
gan. For fifteen years the general supervision over the 
design, location, construction, and operation of all fields 
has been vested with the state. Administration by the 
State Board of Aeronautics has worked no hardship 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SUGGESTED STATE LEGISLATION FOR 1945 
Report of the Drafting Committee of the Council of State Governments 


German war and the Japanese war—are still in 

full tide, even though that tide is clearly running 
toward unconditional surrender. Prosecuting these wars 
with full vigor, America is preparing for the solution 
of the vast problems which loom ahead. 

In this phase of America’s future, the spheres of re- 
sponsibility as between the states and the federal gov- 
ernment, in new as well as in old fields, are still to be 
hammered out through American democratic processes. 
None can say exactly where the lines will be drawn. 
But two things are certain: first, that the activities of 
the states will inevitably increase in the days to come; 
and second, that co-operation and co-ordination be- 
tween state and federal activities must be increased 
even beyond the high point of joint effort reached 
during the war years. 

The annual programs of suggested state war legisla- 
tion developed during the past four years by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments in co-operation with the 
Federal-State Relations Section of the federal Depart- 
ment of Justice, are a phase of this co-ordination and 
co-operation. For four years, state and federal officials 
have been meeting to iron out solutions to problems 
of mutual concern. A total of fifty-seven proposals of 
great diversity and importance to the war effort had 
been worked out and presented to the states through 
this mechanism by the close of the legislative sessions 
of 1944. A new program of proposals has just been 
completed by the Council of State Governments’ Draft- 
ing Committee which, on November 11, 1944, met at 
the Department of Justice in Washington with repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies particularly affected by 
the proposals under consideration. 

These proposals include suggested solutions to prob- 
lems in the fields of aviation (an Airport Zoning Act 
and an Airport Condemnation Act) ; legislation of im- 
portance to the armed forces (an Evidence of Death 
Act, an Acknowledgments Act, a Conservators Act, a 
Power of Attorney Act, and a Proof of Wills Act) ; 
veterans’ legislation (a Veterans Service Officer Act) ; 
and such other proposals as a Purchase of Federal War 
Surpluses Act, a Flour and Meal Containers Act, a 
Second Injury Fund Act, a Speed Limits Adjustment 
Act, a Temporary Licensing of Physicians Act, a State 
Plane Co-ordinate System Act, and several others of 
importance. 

The recognition by the states of the value of federal- 
state co-operation is evident in the serious consideration 
given by the states to the model bills and by the fact 
that so many of them were enacted. It will be useful to 
understand exactly how the programs are developed. 


Te TWO GREAT divisions of World War I[I—the 


Tue Councii’s COMMITTEE 


Prior to the war, in August, 1940, a Federal-State 
Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of National 
Defense was called by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, the Governors’ Conference, the National Asso- 


ciation of Attorneys General, and the Interstate Com- 
mission on Crime, in co-operation with the Department 
of Justice of the federal government. From this con- 
ference came the recommendation that the states review 
their statutes to determine whether they had effective 
laws relating to sabotage, criminal conspiracy, control 
of explosives and firearms, and other legislation neces- 
sary to the welfare and safety of the several states. 

This led to the appointment of the Council of State 
Governments’ Drafting Committee which, since 1941, 
has been suggesting model proposals for state war legis- 
lation to the various states. At the same time, the 
Federal-State Relations Section was set up in the De- 
partment of Justice to assist the committee in its rela- 
tions with the federal war agencies. 

The method for drafting and presenting this material 
is as simple as it is effective. The Council of State 
Governments receives from its special committees, or 
from the commissions on interstate co-operation, pro- 
posals for state legislation which have “a material fed- 
eral effect and which require federal administrative 
co-operation.” These proposals are transmitted to the 
Federal-State Relations Section of the Department of 
Justice for reference to appropriate federal agencies. 

Similarly, the Federal-State Relations Section re- 
ceives proposals which federal agencies wish to call to 
the attention of the states. With respect to these, as 
to proposals received from the Council, the Section, 
under the direction of its chief, John W. Andrews, 
consults with affected federal agencies, assists in co- 
ordination of views and resolution of conflicts, and 
acts in a liaison capacity to the Council. Co-operation 
and interest in this endeavor have been shown by both 
Attorney General Francis Biddle and Herbert Wechs- 
ler, Assistant Attorney General in charge of the Justice 
Department’s War Division. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE DRAFTING COMMITTEE 


Drafts of bills to be included in the federal-state 
program are sent for advance study to the Council’s 
Drafting Committee, together with interpretive state- 
ments designed to make clear the outlines of each prob- 
lem, the suggested solution, and any particular spon- 
sorship or endorsement. The Drafting Committee is 
composed of six state attorneys general (Thomas J. 
Herbert, Ohio; Francis A. Pallotti, Connecticut ; John 
M. Rankin, Iowa; Greek L. Rice, Mississippi; Abram 
P. Staples, Virginia; William C. Walsh, Maryland; 
Deputy Attorney General Harrington Adams, Penn- 
sylvania) ; seven commissioners on uniform state laws 
(Robert K. Bell, New Jersey; Cassius M. Chichester, 
Virginia; Sidney Clifford, Rhode Island; Mitchell 
Long, Tennessee; E. Paul Mason, Maryland; Henry 
P. Thomas, Virginia; James C. Wilkes, District of 
Columbia) ; three commissioners on interstate co-opera- 
tion (George W. Henley, Indiana; Gardiner Johnson, 
California ; Harold C. Ostertag, New York) ; and Law- 
rence Williams, counsel for the New York Joint Legis- 
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lative Committee on Co-operation; Colonel E. R. 
Beckwith, Judge Advocate General of New York; and 
Milo Warner, Ohio State Council of Defense. Mr. 
James C. Wilkes is chairman of the committee. Repre- 
sentatives of the federal agencies meet in conference 
with members of the committee to discuss and, if pos- 
sible, to integrate federal and state views. 

After final clearance at the federal level, and through 
the Board of Managers of the Council, bills and inter- 
pretive statements are included in Reports of Suggested 
State Legislation, which are sent by the Council to the 
governors of the states, the state attorneys general, the 
commissioners on interstate co-operation, and other 
state officials interested in particular bills. Copies of 
these reports may also be sent by interested federal 
agencies to federal field representatives, and to non- 
governmental organizations or individuals in the states, 
with whom the agency has developed special contacts. 
The proposals are also discussed in detail at regional 
meetings of state officials held by the Council through- 
out the country. 

The proposals, while drafted in bill form, represent 
basically no more than statements of legislative princi- 
ples with regard to the problems posed, and each state 
makes adaptations in so far as is useful to meet particu- 
lar needs and constitutional requirements. 

This machinery constitutes a well-organized and fa- 
miliar channel between the states and the administra- 
tive agencies of the federal government, serving also 
to reduce the duplications and overlappings which have 
been a handicap to co-operative action. 

It is interesting to note that the first groups of pro- 
posals, in 1940 and 1941, related exclusively to mat- 
ters of national defense. The 1942-43 program dealt, 
with one exception, with problems directly connected 
with the war effort. The 1944 program again dealt 
largely with war matters. The program for 1945 re- 
lates, in almost equal proportions, to the war and to 
the post-war period. Thus the mechanism has demon- 
strated its adaptability to all types of federal-state prob- 
lems which are susceptible of a legislative solution. 

The new program is significantly entitled Suggested 
State War and Post-war Legislation for 1945. It is 
important to note that the bills included in this re- 
port, as well as all others contained in earlier programs 
of suggested state legislation, constitute a direct charg- 
ing of the states with responsibilities in which the fed- 
eral government also has an interest. The mechanism 
not only makes possible a joint federal-state examina- 
tion of particular problems but, because of the clean- 
cut nature of the channel of communication between 
the two levels of government, makes possible general 
state action which without such a channel would be 
impossible. The program constitutes a challenge to the 
states to assume specific responsibilities and to prove 
that federal action is not essential even in fields requir- 
ing general uniformity. 


SuMMARY or Acts IN 1945 ProGRAM 


Acknowledgments and Other Notarial Acts by Serv- 
ice Personnel Act. Extends the authority of commis- 
sioned officers to perform any notarial act, provides 
that failure to state the place of execution or acknowl- 
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edgment does not render an instrument invalid, and 
incorporates other desirable and necessary improve- 
ments in existing state laws dealing with acknowledg- 
ments, oaths, and other notarial acts, for the benefit of 
service men and persons out of the country in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of the war. 

Airport Condemnation Act. Designed to avoid delays 
in executing airport construction projects, by enabling 
the political subdivisions of a state to take possession 
at an early stage of condemnation proceedings. 

Airport Zoning Act. Empowers the political subdivi- 
sions of a state to prevent obstruction of public airport 
approaches by regulating the use of property in the 
vicinity of the airports and, where necessary, by ac- 
quiring air rights and other interests in such property. 

Conservators for Missing Personnel Act. Provides 
for the appointment by the appropriate court of con- 
servators of the property of members of the armed 
forces missing, missing in action, interned, beleaguered, 
besieged, or captured, who have not left adequate powers 
of attorney. 

Exchange of Tax Information Act.: Authorizes the 
federal and state governments to exchange information 
as to returns, taxpayers’ lists, and tax audits and in- 
vestigations, thereby facilitating the enforcement of tax 
laws and reducing the aggregate cost of tax administra- 
tion. 

Investment of Public Funds Act. Would enable a 
state and its political subdivisions to invest surplus 
funds in war bonds of the federal government. 

Powers of Attorney Act. Extends the validity of 
powers of attorney until such time as the attorney in 
fact, or third parties, have actual knowledge or notice 
of the maker’s death; will serve to prevent the voiding 
of transactions, with attendant legal hazards, in situa- 
tions where a service man dies without the knowledge 
of persons acting under a power of attorney executed 
by him. 

Proof of Wills Act. Provides for the proof’ of wills 


‘where they could not otherwise be proved because the 


subscribing witnesses are serving in or present with 
the armed forces, or are dead or mentally or physically 
incapable of testifying, or are otherwise unavailable in 
the course of their military service. 

Revised State and Local Post-war Reserve Funds 
and Planning Acts. Proposed in 1943, these acts pro- 
vided for the creation and maintenance of state and 
local capital reserve funds for post-war construction 
and for the establishment of planning agencies to de- 
velop long-range programs of post-war public works. 
Revised in 1944, the scope and usefulness of these acts 
has been broadened to include the formulation of public 
service programs as well as public works programs. 

State Plane Co-ordinate System Act. Establishes the 
legal status of the state plane co-ordinate systems, which 
provide a means for the scientific location and descrip- 
tion of land boundaries. The systems are based on the 
work of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which for over a hundred years has been engaged in 
determining precise geographic positions of thousands 
of monumented points throughout the country. 

Enrichment of White Bread and Flour Legislation. 
Would require the enrichment of white flour and white 
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bread to meet certain standards of vitamin and mineral 
content, with consequent nutritional advantages to the 
public. 

Evidence of Death or Other Status of Missing Per- 
sons Act. Provides that the written findings of pre- 
sumed death, made by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy or other authorized officers, pursuant to the fed- 
eral Missing Persons Act, shall be admissible in state 
courts as evidence of death; makes similarly admissible 
as evidence official reports that a person is missing, 
missing in action, interned, beleaguered, besieged, or 
captured, that he is dead, or that he is alive. 

Flour and Meal Container Act. Would continue by 
state laws the existing war standardization put into 
effect by the War Production Board with regard to 
flour and meal containers, and would also establish 
such standardization for hominy and grits. If steps are 
not taken before the rescinding of the War Production 
Board’s standardization orders, the diversity of sizes 
needed under existing state laws will again require 
millers engaged in interstate commerce to carry large 
inventories of assorted containers and will result in con- 
fusion to consumers. 

Public Construction Labor and Material Statistics 
Act. Provides for the reporting of specified data to 
an appropriate state agency by contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged in certain construction projects 
financed wholly or partly by the state or its political 
subdivisions. The co-operative pooling of this data by 
the state agencies and appropriate federal agencies will 
assist in the establishment of a statistical record of the 
employment-creating effect of public works, of value 
in planning public works and forecasting public works 
expenditures. 

Purchases of Federal Surpluses Act. By suspending, 
in the case of purchases from the federal government, 
normal requirements of law such as the inviting of 
competitive bids, posting of notices, and public advertis- 
ing, this act will permit state and local governmental 
units to take full advantage of the sale offerings of 
federal surplus properties. 

Second Injury Fund Act. Designed to facilitate the 
employment of handicapped persons by removing the 
fear of increased workmen’s compensation cost to the 
employer. A special fund is established to cover the 
excess compensation cost which may accrue by reason 
of the existence of a prior injury, thereby protecting 
the employer against disproportionate financial risk. 

Speed Limits Adjustment Act. Anticipates that the 
prosecution of the war will require revision by the 
federal government of its recommendation of a thirty- 
five-mile per hour speed limit. The governor or other 
appropriate state agency is given authority, whenever 
the legislature is not in session, and when requested to 


do so by the President of the United States, to change 
the state speed limit to conform to such revision. 

State Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Legislation. The 
Drafting Committee of State Officials recommended 
that a suggestion be made to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states that existing food, drug, and cosmetic laws 
be re-examined and that a study be made of the federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938, with a view to 
making uniform the laws of the several states and of 
the United States so far as may be practical. Attention 
is called to the fact that the Association of Food and 
Drug Officials published in October, 1940, a Uniform 
State Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Bill. 

Temporary Licensing of Physicians Act. Will aid the 
return to civilian life of the many thousands of physi- 
cians now serving with the armed forces who wish to 
establish practices in states where they are not licensed. 
The regular state medical licensing agency is given 
discretionary authority to issue temporary licenses 
without examination to the physicians specified in the 
act, thereby avoiding the delay which present reciproc- 
ity provisions and licensure requirements may entail. 

Unauthorized Wearing of Military Uniforms Act. 
Designed to protect authorized personnel and honor- 
ably discharged veterans in the lawful wearing of the 
uniform of their services, and to prevent misrepresen- 
tation by persons not entitled to wear the uniform. It 
makes it a criminal offense for persons other than 
members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, State 
Guard, and similarly authorized personnel, to wear the 
official uniform. 


Veterans Service Officer Act. Establishes in the state 


government the office of veterans’ service officer, who 
is charged with duty of collecting and disseminating 
veterans’ benefit information and assisting veterans, 
their families, and dependents, in the presentation of 
claims. 


SPECIAL PROPOSALS 


State Aeronautic Department Bill. Provides for the 
development and regulation of aeronautics in the state; 
creates a state aeronautics commission and the office 
of director of aeronautics, and prescribes their powers 
and duties; provides for the acquisition and operation 
of state airports. 

Revised Uniform Airports Act. Provides for the ac- 
quisition, establishment, construction, maintenance, and 
regulation of airports, air navigation facilities, and air- 
port protection privileges by municipalities; provides 
for the issuance of bonds and for levying of taxes for 
airport purposes ; permits the acceptance of federal aid; 
authorizes joint action by municipalities and the state; 
and provides for the appointment of joint boards or 
commissions to construct and regulate airports. 
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LEGISLATION IN THE 1944 ELECTIONS 


Results of Balloting on Constitutional Amendments, Referenda, and 
Initiated Measures in the November 7 Elections 


EJECTION of “$60 at 60” old-age assistance plans 
by four states, and approval of proposals in two 
states banning closed shop agreements, high- 

light results of November 7 balloting on more than 
one hundred constitutional amendments, referenda, and 
initiated measures up for consideration in approximate- 
ly thirty states. Proposals bearing on airport and air- 
ways development, poll taxes and voting, taxation, pro- 
hibition, municipal retirement plans, horse and dog 
racing, post-war planning, veterans’ preference, and 
bank operations were included in the list. 


WELFARE AND LABOR 


Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington re- 
jected plans to pay $60 monthly pensions to citizens of 
sixty or more, with financing through gross income or 
sales taxes of 3 to 5 per cent. Rejected also by Wash- 
ington voters was another proposal calling for higher 
pensions and unemployment compensation ; the measure 
would have increased old-age pensions to a basic $50 a 
month and raised unemployment compensation from the 
present maximum of $240 a year to $500 a year. Colo- 
rado voters, however, approved a “Little Townsend” 
proposal, making the state general fund revenue avail- 
able toward payment of full pensions of $45 a month to 
persons of sixty-five or more. 

Anti-closed shop amendments came up in three states 
and were approved by voters of two—Florida and Ar- 
kansas—and defeated in the third, California. The pro- 
posals in all three provided that a person cannot be 
barred from employment because he is or is not affili- 
ated with a labor organization. Since the Arkansas pro- 
posal also bans the War Labor Board’s maintenance-of- 
membership provision, the Florida and Arkansas amend- 
ments may lead to U. S. Supreme Court tests of the 
closed shop and the maintenance-of-membership direc- 
tives of the National War Labor Board. 


AVIATION 


Airport and airways development was furthered in 
Minnesota and South Carolina in the November 7 bal- 
loting. Minnesota's amendment authorizes state ex- 
penditures for airport purposes, and taxes on aviation 
gasoline and licensing of airplanes to finance such proj- 
ects. South Carolina, to open the way to post-war air- 
port development by county governments, eliminated 
existing and varying restrictions on the amount of 
bonds a county might issue for airport construction. 


VETERANS 


War veterans were exempted from the poll tax by 
constitutional amendments adopted in Alabama and 
Arkansas, while Massachusetts voters approved a meas- 
ure which permits absentee voting by persons physically 
unable to get to the polls. 
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In other action on proposals dealing with veterans’ 
affairs, California approved a $30 million bond issue 
to finance loans for homes and farms for veterans of 
World War II, granted veterans certain property-tax 
exemptions, and provided for the reinstatement of state 
and other public officials and employees upon their re- 
turn from service with the armed forces. Colorado 
voters enacted a veterans’ preference measure giving 
veterans or their widows preferential pcints on top of 
passing grades in civil service examinations. 

An Oregon amendment setting up an educational aid 
program for veterans was approved. The program will 
be financed by a tax levy of two-tenths of one mill on 
the dollar of total value of property in the state; the 
anticipated $220,000 annual return from the tax is ex- 
pected to finance a program calling for a system of 
educational grants ranging from $35 to $75 a month for 
periods up to four years. 


TAXATION 


Minnesota voters, as previously noted, approved an 
amendment levying an aircraft fuel excise tax and li- 
censing aircraft after the fashion followed in licensing 
automobiles, the revenues to pay costs of an airport 
and airways development program. Florida approved 
an amendment reducing the intangibles tax from five 
to two mills, placing in the constitution a limitation 
already in effect in practice. Louisiana exempted trac- 
tor fuel and distillates from the one-cent state gasoline 
tax and removed the present three-year tax exemption 
on new homesteads, while Oregon voters would not 
approve an amendment levying a 3 per cent retail sales 
tax. Arkansas voters rejected a proposal to levy a two- 
mill maximum tax to support county libraries. Texas 
authorized county commissioners’ courts to reallocate, 
with approval of voters, county tax levies, provided the 
taxes do not exceed 80 cents on each $100 assessed 
valuation. Idaho voted to replace its State Board of 
Equalization with a State Tax Commission, and author- 
ized state taxation of federally-owned property when 
Congress permits such taxation. Besides granting war 
veterans $1,000 property-tax exemptions, California 
voters approved an amendment exempting charitable 
organizations from taxation, but a proposal to shorten 
the tax redemption period on delinquent property was 
defeated. Nebraska and Washington voters split on so- 
called “good roads” amendments, Nebraska voters re- 
jecting a proposal to restrict the use of gasoline-tax 
funds to highway purposes, while Washington balloters 
approved a proposal setting up a permanent highway 
fund for highway and street purposes only and restrict- 
ing automotive and gasoline tax revenues and certain 
other revenues to the fund. 

Alabama, Illinois, and Oregon voted on banking 
measures. Alabama voters approved an amendment 
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eliminating a requirement that banks renew their char- 
ters every twenty years; Illinois amended its state 
banking act to provide that up to 15 per cent of the 
capital of a state bank may be invested in any one mar- 
ketable security or on aggregate loans to any one bor- 
rower; Oregon relieved state bank holders of double 
liability. A Washington proposal allowing public util- 
ity districts to form joint commissions for acquiring 
entire electric power systems from private ownership 
was defeated. At present public utility districts can 
operate only on a countywide basis. 


LOCAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT 


Oregon approved an amendment permitting counties 
to adopt the manager form of government. Maryland 
voters approved a measure which authorizes the legisla- 
ture to permit Baltimore to create a Redevelopment 
Commission. Florida voters repealed an earlier amend- 
ment, enacted in 1934, giving the legislature the right 
to enact uniform charters for cities in the same popula- 
tion groups, but approved another amendment con- 
solidating city and county tax offices in Hillsborough 
county. 

Illinois rejected an amendment to lift the single-term 
restrictions on sheriffs and county treasurers; Mary- 
land permitted local political subdivisions to fix salaries 
of state’s attorneys ; Montana defeated a proposal length- 
ening the terms of certain county officers ; while Florida 
approved an amendment setting .four-year terms for 
county commissioners and staggering their terms. 

In two other ballotings of interest, Texas voters 
approved both of the optional sections of the municipal 
retirement act plan, giving either cities or the state 
legislature authority to set up the system, and South 


Organizing the States 
(Continued from page 3) 


tain: Pressure groups and lobbyists for special interests 
are on the job continuously. States which are charged 
with the duty of serving all the people should not be 
less zealous and efficient. 

Courts and judicial procedures are likewise funda- 
mental state functions. Rightly or wrongly, the average 
man is coming to feel that the courts are cumbersome 
and archaic. He has much ground for this feeling. s 
a litigant, he sees his case delayed for months and even 
years; as a witness, he may spend days in the court- 
room only to be informed at long last that the case has 
been continued and to come back at the next term; and 
as a prospective juror, he frequently finds himself re- 
jected if his reading has extended beyond the sporting 
page or the funny sheet. If he finally gets on the jury, 
he experiences bewilderment at long hours of haggling 
about irrelevant or minor issues that should have been 
clarified before court, and in the end he must listen to 
interminable argument, much of which is devoted to 
mother and home, God and country, and some of which 
relates to the case at issue. Finally, in many instances, 
he goes to the jury room for deliberation after listening 
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Carolina adopted an amendment providing for pensions 
for state, county, and local government employes. Lou- 
isiana, meanwhile, defeated a measure to levy a one-mill 
additional tax for fire and police pension funds. 

There will be some changes made in the machinery 
government as a result of the November 7 
elections. California and Massachusetts voters consid- 
ered the subject of annual legislative sessions, with 
Californians rejecting the idea as put forth in constitu- 
tional amendment form, while the Bay State decided 
to return to annual sessions after six years of biennial 
meetings. The subject of four-year terms of office for 
state officials came up in constitutional amendments in 
Arkansas and Idaho, Arkansas turning down the pro- 
posal to extend the terms of office of governor and 
lieutenant-governor from two to four years, while 
Idaho apparently approved such a change. Concerning 
reimbursement of state legislators, Michigan defeated 
a proposal to raise the pay of state legislators from 
$3 to $5 a day, while California approved measures 
allowing legislators’ expenses while attending legislative 
sessions and making it possible for the legislature to 
raise salaries of state constitutional officers. Michigan 
voters also rejected a proposed amendment under which 
a state legislator could retain his seat in the General 
Assembly while running for another state office. 

Missouri voters authorized the unicameral state legis- 
lative system, creating an unusual situation in that the 
recent state constitutional convention rejected such a 
proposal, retaining the two-house system in the proposed 
new constitution to go to the voters February 7; ap- 
proval of the constitution will set aside the unicameral 
system. New Jersey's proposed new constitution was 
rejected. 


of state 


to judicial instructions so technical and abstruse that 
even the appellate court is baffled. 

Simplicity, directness, and speed are crying needs of 
our courts. The attorneys general of the nation can have 
a place of leadership in bringing about needed improve- 
ments. 

Much has been said about the multiplicity of federal 
agencies, commissions, and boards. Undoubtedly many 
of these could be eliminated and others consolidated 
without impairing essential government service. But 
what of our state governments? Are they not open to 
the same sort of criticism? Practically every governor 
and state official, if he is candid, will admit that. this is 
so. The tenacity of existing though sometimes unneces- 
sary boards or agencies, the pressure of pay-roll groups, 
the claims of loyal friends are circumstances which 
either deter or nullify the efforts of the average chief 
executive or department head in this direction. Certainly 
with the end of this war there should be—indeed, there 
must be—a simplification of government, state and fed- 
eral, in the interest of efficiency and economy. 

Much of the task of reorganization will be performed 
by non-paid, public-spirited men and women who will 
gladly answer the call to serve if they think the state 
means business. Such groups have rendered notable 
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service during the war. They will do the same in after- 
war days if the same high purposes are manifested. 

In North Carolina, for example, we thought we. had 
a pretty fair system of mental institutions. But a few 
years ago a series of articles in some of the public- 
spirited papers of the state disclosed a shocking state 
of inefficiency and neglect. The governor appointed a 
commission of eminent business and professional men 
and women. They conducted a thorough and business- 
like investigation, followed by a report bristling with 
facts and recommendations, all of which were unani- 
mously approved by the next session of the legislature. 
All institutions of this class were placed under one board 
instead of four separate boards, and conditions ip all 
other respects have been immeasurably improved. 

Thus and in many similar ways in the various states 
can the task of organizing for better and more efficient 
service be performed. Public health, welfare, public 
schools, prison systems, and many other state agencies 
are close to the hearts of the people. They have a right 
to the best, and no vested interest or political considera- 
tion should deter us in the effort to give them the best. 

States which are prone to complain about federal 
encroachments should be careful to avoid similar en- 
croachment on their part with respect to their own local 
units of government. The governing bodies of counties, 
cities, and towns are close to the people. They should 
be neither overlooked nor overreached. 

The task of building a greater America is not one for 
Washington alone or for the respective state capitols. It 
is a task for all the people. 

Government—state and federal—is but the organized 
agency through which the will of the people may be 
expressed and their needs served. Efficient and honest 
agencies of government—local, state, and federal— 
co-operating’ in mutual respect with each other and with 
the people, constitute the only sure foundation for the 
building of a great America for the challenging days 
that lie ahead. 
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Report to Board 
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ress toward a comprehensive plan for developing that 
great river basin covering such a large part of our 
country. 

Our field service to some extent has been expanded 
directly and through our branch offices, and through 
the Washington office much has been done to facilitate 
federal-state relations. 

Last summer the Executive Committee of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, in appraising the work of the states 
in wartime and looking toward the post-war period, 
decided to recommend to the Board of Managers and 
to the states that the resources of the Council of State 
Governments be expanded, and that each of the states 
very materially increase its appropriation to the Coun- 
cil in order to enable it to enlarge its facilities and 
expand its services—and in order, also, to put the 
Council of State Governments, the organization of the 
states, upon a self-supporting basis. 

With that in mind, on September 6, 1944, the Execu- 
tive Committee wrote to the governors of the several 


states. The response has been most encouraging, indi- 
cating that the states mean to do their job and to do it 
adequately and effectively. 

At the direction of this committee, a suggested sched- 
ule of state appropriations to the Council has been de- 
veloped and will be submitted to you for your consid- 
eration. 

I think it is significant that as biennium has followed 
biennium the states have increasingly provided neces- 
sary resources to their organization designed to provide 
essential services to them. 

This has been, perhaps, an unusual annual report, 
but these are unusual times. An annual report is sup- 
posed primarily to review and report upon the work of 
the past year. We have done that, but a very large part 
of this report has dealt with the future. America is look- 
ing to the future. The states are looking to the future. 
And the people—the same people that make up the 
nation and the states—are looking to the future. 

The future will hold many problems for the country 
and for the states. Difficulties of staggering dimensions 
are over the horizon. But the problems and these diffi- 
culties are not commensurate with the opportunities 
that all of us have here in this country: an opportunity 
to win this war, an opportunity to establish a lasting 
peace, an opportunity to participate in building a de- 
cent world, and an opportunity to preserve and perfect 
here in this country, out in our states and down in our 
communities, that system of government and that way of 
life that has served us so well these one hundred and 
fifty years. 


State Aviation 
(Continued from page 9) 


on anybody, and it has operated for the best interests 
of all parties concerned. We live among the people, 
and we are familiar with their capabilities. Thus we 
believe that we are in a better position to supervise 
aviation and airport activities than some impersonal 
bureau miles away and operated by remote control. 

Certainly no particular area of government has a 
monopoly on the control of America’s developing air 
age and, by like reasoning, no unit of government can 
evade its responsibility in this field. If we recognize 
these axioms, then the problem is but one of co-opera- 
tion. The three legislative proposals recommended by 
the NASAO place these principles uppermost. 
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Legislative Sessions: Constitutional Provisions 
ody Days on which Defined asa 
sessions sessions convene “calendar “meeting day" 
State are held during 1945 Regular Special by: by: 
AL/ 
ALABAMA............. Odd May 1, 1945 60 30 ere ARI 
ARIZONA............. Odd January 8, 1945 60 20 Court Custom ARI 
ARKANSAS...... . Odd January 8, 1945 60 15 CAI 
CALIFORNIA.... Odd January 8, 1945 None” None 
col 
COLORADO...... Odd January 3, 1945 None None ; erat con 
CONNECTICUT... Odd January 3, 1945 (b) None DEL 
DELAWARE.... Odd January 2, 1945 60 30 FLO 
FLORIDA.... Odd April 3, 1945 60 20 Custom ~uM__......... 
GEORGIA.... . Odd January 8, 1945 70 None Custom ee GEC 
IDAHO.... Odd January 8, 1945 60 20 IDA 
ILLINOIS. . Odd January 3, 1945 None ILL! 
INDIANA. . Odd January 4, 1945 61 40 Custom ti... IND 
IOWA... . Odd January 8, 1945 None None 1OoW 
KANSAS... Odd January 9, 1945 None None . Custom KAD 
KENTUCKY. Even January 8, 1946 60 None : Constitution KEN 
Even May 13, 1946 60 30 ; Custom LOU 
MAINE........ Odd January 3, 1945 None None 
MARYLAND... Odd January 3, 1945 90 None Custom MAI 
MASSACHUSETTS. Odd January 3, 1945 None None MAI 
MICHIGAN...... Odd January 3, 1945 None None no 
MINNESOTA... oe Odd January 2, 1945 90 None one Constitution 
MISSISSIPPI... Even January 8, 1946 None None Custom Constitution MIN 
MISSOURI... ' Odd January 3, 1945 None None Court MIS. 
MONTANA.. Odd January 1, 1945 60 None Custom MIS: 
MOD 
NEBRASKA... ix Odd January 2, 1945 None None 
NEVADA... Odd January 15, 1945 60 20 Custom NEB 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.... Odd January 3, 1945 None NEV 
NEW JERSEY......... Annual January 9, 1945 None None ee NEW 
NEW 
NEW MEXICO... : Odd January 9, 1945 60° None Custom 
NEW YORE... .. Annual January 3, 1945 None None 
NORTH CAROLINA.. Odd January 3, 1945 None 20 Custom NEW 
NORTH DAKOTA... Odd January 2, 1945 60 None Court NEW 
NOR 
Odd January 1, 1945 None None , 
OKLAHOMA. yi Odd January 2, 1945 None None Custom 
J OREGON...... Odd January 8, 1945 50 20 Custom as OHK 
PENNSYLVANIA...... Odd January 2, 1945 None None ae - OKL. 
ORE‘ 
RHODE ISLAND.. . Annual January 2, 1945 60 None Custom PEN) 
SOUTH CAROLINA... Annual January 9, 1945 None None 
SOUTH DAKOTA.... Odd January 2, 1945 60 None Court 
TENNESSEE....... Odd January 1, 1945 None® None* Custom RHO 
SOUT 
SOU’ 
TEXAS... Odd January 9, 1945 None 30 Atty. Gen’. , TEND 
UTAH... Odd January 8, 1945 60 30 Court 
VERMONT.. Odd January 3, 1945 None None 
VIRGINIA. . Even January 16, 1946 60° 30 Custom TEX: 
UTAI 
WASHINGTON .. Odd January 8, 1945 60 60 Custom Venn 
WEST VIRGINIA. . Odd January 10, 1945 60 None Custom VIRG 
WISCONSIN.... Odd January 10, 1945 None None 
WYOMING... Odd January 9, 1945 40 None Custom WASI 
*Split or bifurcated session. session; legislature to convene for 30 days, recess for 30 days, and reconvené — 
> The general assembly shall adjourn sine die not later than the first Wednes- for 30 days. WISC 
day after the first Monday in June following its organization"’ (Art. 35). 4Legislators may not be paid for more than 75 days of a regular session nor fot WYO! 
*Constitutional amendment adopted in 1940 provides for bifurcated or split more than 20 days of any extraordinary session. 
*May be extended up to 30 days by \ vote in each house. “dion 
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Principal State Officers: 1945 


State Governors Lieutenant Governors Attorneys General Secretaries of State i 
ALABAMA Chauncey Sparks L. Handy Ellis William N. McQueen Miss Sibyl Pool ae 
ARIZONA. Sidney P. Osborn John L. Sullivan Dan E. Garvey 
ARKANSAS Ben T. Laney J. L. Shaver Guy E. Williams C. G. Hall . 
CALIFORNIA. Earl Warren Frederick F. Houser Robert W. Kenny Frank M. Jordan “ 

XOLORADO John C. Vivian William E. Higby H. Lawrence Hinkley William F. Morrison 
CONNECTICUT Raymond E. Baldwin Wilbert Snow Francis A. Pallotti Charles J. Prestia 
DELAWARE Walter W. Bacon Elbert N. Carvel Clair John Killoran William J. Storey 
FLORIDA Millard F. Caldwell J. Tom Watson Robert A. Gray ; 
GEORGIA. Ellis G. Arnall épelahada T. Grady Head John B. Wilson “es 
IDAHO... Charles C. Gossett Arnold Williams Frank Langley Ira H. Masters At 
ILLINOIS Dwight H. Green Hugh W. Cross George F. Barrett Edward J. Barrett 
INDIANA Ralph F. Gates Richard T. James James A. Emmert Rue J. Alexander es 
IOWA Robert D. Blue K. A. Evans John M. Rankin Wayne M. Ropes & i 
KANSAS Andrew F. Schoeppel Jess C. Denious A. B. Mitchell Frank J. Ryan Ye 
KENTUCKY Simeon 8. Willis Kenneth H. Tuggle Eldon S. Dummit Charles K. O'Connell = lg 
LOUISIANA James H. Davis J. Emile Verret Fred 8. Le Blanc Wade O. Martin, Jr.. pf? 
MAINE Horace A. Hildreth Frank I. Cowan Harold I. Goss ye 
MARYLAND Herbert R. O’Conor William C. Walsh William J. McWilliams 
MASSACHUSETTS Maurice J. Tobin Robert F. Bradford Clarence A. Barnes Frederic W. Cook =p 
MICHIGAN Harry F. Kelly Vernon J. Brown John R. Dethmers Herman H. Dignan 
MINNESOTA Edward J. Thye C. Elmer Anderson J. A. A. Burnquist Mike Holm > > . 
MISSISSIPPI Thomas L. Bailey Fielding L. Wright Greek L. Rice Walker Wood - 
MISSOURI. Phil M. Donnelly Walter N. Davis J. E. Taylor Wilson Bell 2 <4 
MONTANA Sam C. Ford Ernest T. Eaton R. V. Bottomly Sam W. Mitchell me mS e 
NEBRASKA Dwight Griswold Roy W. Johnson Walter R. Johnson Frank Marsh 
NEVADA E. P. Carville Vail Pittman Alan H. Bible Malcolm McEachin ‘<a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE.. Charles M. Dale Harold K. Davison" Enoch D. Fuller 
NEW JERSEY gg AP Peete Walter D. Van Riper Joseph A. Brophy 
NEW MEXICO John J. Dempsey J. B. Jones Clyde C. McCulloch Mrs. Cecelia T. Cleveland 
NEW YORK Thomas E. Dewey Joseph R. Hanley Nathaniel L. Goldstein Thomas J. Curran 
NORTH CAROLINA. Robert Gregg Cherry L. Y. Ballentine Harry McMullan Thad Eure he ee 
NORTH DAKOTA Fred G. Aandahl C. P. Dahl Nels G. Johnson Thomas Hall mi 
OHIO Frank J. Lausche George D. Nye Hugh 8. Jenkins Edward J. Hummel Bee 
OKLAHOMA Robert 8. Kerr James E. Berry Randall 8. Cobb Frank C. Carter hy Oe 
OREGON Earl W. Snell George Neuner Robert 8S. Farrell, Jr. 
PENNSYLVANIA Edward Martin John C. Bell, Jr James H. Duff Charles M. Morrison a ae 
RHODE ISLAND J. Howard McGrath John O. Pastore John H. Nolan Armand H. Coté wi bar 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Ransome J. Williams (>) John M. Daniel W. P. Blackwell ao 
SOUTH DAKOTA M. Q. Sharpe Sioux K. Grigsby George T. Mickelson Mrs. L. M. Larsen Date 
TENNESSEE... Roy H. Beeler Mrs. Joe C. Carr 
TEXAS... Coke R. Stevenson John Lee Smith Grover Sellers Sidney Latham st 
UTAH. Herbert B. Maw Grover A. Giles E. E. Monson 
VERMONT Mortimer R. Proctor Lee E. Emerson Alban J. Parker Rawson C. Myrick ti 
VIRGINIA. . Colgate W. Darden, Jr. William M. Tuck Abram P. Staples Ralph E. Wilkins 3 
WASHINGTON .... Mon C. Walgren Victor A. Meyers Smith Troy Mrs. Belle Reeves aes 
WEST VIRGINIA Clarence W. Meadows o fel ee Ira J. Partlow William 8. O’Brien ae 
WISCONSIN Walter S. Goodland Oscar A. Rennebohm John E. Martin Fred R. Zimmerman oy a, 
WYOMING Lester C. Hunt Louis J. O’ Marr William Jack 
"Acting. >Vacancy. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPANDING AND PERFECTING 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


SYSTEMS AND A DIGEST OF 
STATE AND FEDERAL 


PROVISIONS 


Price $1.00 
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